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Mural Decorations of Girls’ High School, Boston 


MAY JULIET DUFF, A.M 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Massac husetts 


EVENTY-FIVE years of educational 

endeavor at Girls’ High School, 
Boston, the oldest public high school for 
girls in this country, should be, yes, can 
be permanently commemorated by its 
own students. This is the beginning 
and raison d'etre for the forty-foot 
decoration which now colorfully embel- 
lishes, in five panels of glowing beauty, 
a wall of our old building. The theme, 
expressed in a veritable rainbow of color 
transition, is the story of the school. 

In the center section, the focus point, 
Alma Mater is personified as Goddess 
of Wisdom, with three handmaids—-Ser- 
vice, Loyalty, and Fidelity, the virtues 
of our school motto—in attendance, 
each bearing a significant emblem. Their 
flame-colored robes contrast gorgeously 
with Minerva’s white raiment, as well 
as with the gold background and green 
foreground which predominate and unite 
the several parts of the frieze. The 
seals of the City of Boston and State of 
Massachusetts, together with the Girls’ 
High School insignia suggesting educa- 
tional charters, are upheld on standards 
by youthful pages. 

The first panel to the left is entitled 
“Graduates,’’ and with appropriate 
figure and costume characterizations 
suggests nine typical waiks of life entered 
upon by our alumnae: Motherhood, 
Nursing, Teaching, Religious and Wel- 


fare work, Athletics, Business, Higher 
Education and the Professions, Society, 
and the World of Arts 

The first panel on the right portrays 
eleven departments of instruction in the 
school’s curriculum. Classic maidens 
wear tunics emblazoned with symbols 
of their various course contents, such as 
the flags of France, Spain, and Italy and 
the 8. P. Q. R. indicative of Foreign 
Languages; the spread eagle with shield, 
stars and stripes, suggestive of History 
and Civies; the silhouette of the Bard of 
Avon with pedestal of books connoting 
English, and so on. 

The section at the extreme left deals 
with Student Activities of the past 
seventy-five years, in eight connected 
figure groups, each group representative 
of an outstanding event of its particular 
decade. The costumes are authentic as 
to period and detail. They range in 
scope from that of the beruffled demure 
Miss of the “60’s”’ through the swirling 
skirts of stately Gibson girls, the heart- 
quickening uniforms and coifs of the 
Great War period to the natty sports 
outfit and sensible scout suit of our 
present day girl. 

The last panel at the right is even 
more nearly allegorical. It symbolizes 
through a procession of rhythmic figures 
the idea of the History of Progress from 


1862 to 1928. Historic costume de- 
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velopment from that of the Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman through the Byzan- 
tine and Renaissance, up to a fanciful 
expression of the spirit of today is 
employed to give tangible form to the 
“flight of time and thought.” 

Always it was necessary to be “dis- 
ciplined”’ to bear in mind the character- 
istics of any true, good mural painting, 
its more or less formality of arrange- 
ment, the decorative quality and rhythm 
of its lines and tone, the desirable flat 
surface effect of its whole and, above 
all, the suitability of theme and mode of 
expression, and appropriateness to its 
setting. 

We found considerable care required 
to provide for the change in appearance 
of the drawings from the eye level at 
which they were executed to the way- 
above-head level position in which they 
were eventually to be affixed. It was 
decided from experimentation that only 
the barest suggestion of light and shade 
modeling was feasible, and but a slight 
perspective of size and position desirable. 

The general scheme of the decoration 
course, to be bi-symmetrical, 
but the individual 
panels could be varied. Each girl made 
a three- or four-foot, jointed manikin 


had, of 


axially balanced, 


of good proportions with ‘‘spare’’ profile 
heads and feet in addition to the assem- 
bled, this 


movable material was grouped and re- 


front view members, and 
grouped on the panel spaces until satis- 
fying, rhythmical beauty of arrange- 
ment was attained. The middle panel 
became pyramidical in structure line 
formation, the two analogous sections 
based on the circle in perspective, and 
the outer parts on dynamic spiral curves. 

The cartoons, full size, were drawn in 


chalk or charcoal by the class all working 





together, from diagrammatic sketches 
of the manikin compositions, and in 
some difficult parts, directly from posed 
models, the girls themselves. 

Since green and gold are the Girls’ 
High School colors, these were chosen to 
predominate in our color scheme, but it 
was decided also to employ the complete 
spectrum circuit in nice transitions of 
value and intensity and according to 
the traditional symbolism of color for 
our color harmony. 

The technical problem of rendering 
the decoration was in itself not simple. 
First the total area of about two hun- 
the 
wall board we had judged best suited to 
Then the 
excepting 


dred and forty feet of “ Insulite,”’ 


our purpose, had to be sized. 


completed figure drawings, 
only faces, were transferred by means of 
chalking the backs of the cartoons and 
tracing the pattern onto “canvases.” 
Next, these outlines were carefully 
painted with black India ink, because of 
its decorative and carrying qualities. 
Following this the enclosed areas were 
water 


colored in flat tones of 


colors, the hues of which had been pre- 


opaque 


determined by the small, colored sketch 
design each artist possessed. The paint- 
the 


radiator paint) was easily and joy- 


ing of entire background = gold 


fully accomplished. The succeeding, 


most risky procedure--you may have 
noticed that we approximated the pro- 
cesses of stained glass window produc- 
tion-— was the embellishments, and com- 
pletion of the captions and border frame 
lines. The final triumphant travail was 
accomplished when all the parts were 
held up and fastened in place to the wall 
with the simple strips of molding which 
had been measured, cut and stained to 


harmonize with woodwork of the room. 
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And now for the intellectual value of 
this, shall I call it “project?’’ Integra- 
tion! The topic being so encompassing 
we found it difficult even to restrain the 


instincts for correlating and integrating. 


There were first our great Boston 
Murals to be visited, enjoyed, then 
analzyed and comprehended. The 


works of Abbey, Puvis de Chavannes, 
and Sargent with their so finely con- 
trasting excellencies became the pos- 
sessions, and they, the friends of the 
girls. 
As a 
simply sprang into being as to the his- 


natural consequence interest 
tory, I prefer to call it, story of Painting 
Mural 


The caves of France, Egyptian 


and Decoration from earliest 
times. 
tombs, Medieval castles, Gothie cathe- 
drals, all became temporary abodes for 
the enthusiasts. 

Symbolism and its attendant fas- 
cinating tales and significances almost 
transmuted even these twentieth century 
misses to realms of fairyland, myth and 
legend. Poetry and drama would not, 
could not, be ignored, and the wealth of 
stimulation to their imaginations made 
even the first class periods on Monday 
mornings pass like flashes. 

Our libraries, school, home, and public 
magazines, papers, books, museums were 
and researched. Their 


searched re- 


sources, pictures and word treasures 
became vital factors in increasing our 
art vocabularies, scientific truth knowl- 
edge and fact information. It would 
have been quite as impossible to ac- 
curately represent the seventy-five years 


of the school’s existence in the ten-year 
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periods without such a preparation as 
it would have been to symbolize the 
history of progress without unlimited, 
authentic fore-knowledge. 

The social and moral worth of the 


year’s work—it took my third year 
drawing class the whole school year, 
four periods a week, to achieve our 


results— was inestimable. 

Twenty-four girls of varying abilities, 
personalities, backgrounds, worked as 
a single unit. Each subordinated her 
individual wishes to the group deter- 
mined “‘best plan.’’ This single theme 
was adopted from what each student 
had submitted as 


tion for competitive judgments and de- 


her own contribu- 
cisions by all, a nearly ideal democracy 
proposition. 

To quote one girl's expression con- 
cerning the work will strike for you the 
keynote of generous, whole- 
hearted unselfishness which lifted the 
long months of really difficult efforts to 


lovely 


so fine a plane and, I believe, so success- 
ful a result: 
may serve as a key to unlock memories 


“We hope the painting 


of the past to former graduates and be 
an inspiration to those of the future.” 
May we not say unquestionably that 
this contribution of our young people, 
awakened to the consciousness of what 
they might Do, Give, Be, for the school 
they revere and the ideals they cherish, 
make 
“character development’’? 
Education, the blos- 


will for our much-to-be-desired 
Does it not 
tend toward real 
soming of the mental, moral, and social 
God-given tendencies and capacities of 


our high school students? 
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New Angles on Perspective 


(Finding Design in Drawing) 


ROSE NETZORG KERR 
New York City 


EACHING perspective! How many 

times we avoid it, bungle it, find the 
class reaction a trial, and end by telling 
ourselves the children will never use it 
anyway, so why bother! 

But in analyzing this type of drawing, 
we find that it is a scientific phase of 
representation, without which we can- 
not go far, and with which new creative 
possibilities present challenges at every 
turn. 

During the junior high school period, 
we find the adolescent children teeming 
with curiosity, eager to prove they are 
already ‘‘grown-up,”’ hungry for reasons 
“why,’’ combining the most unreason- 
able desires for dramatic display with 
reasoned logic for control. Expression 
and repression present themselves si- 
multaneously. That is why junior high 
school art courses are for some teachers 
difficult to present. 

Today’s challenges in man-made 
achievements, in industry, commerce, 
architecture, and engineering, in electri- 
‘al illumination, give us a strange key 
with which to unlock new doors to sub- 
ject content in drawing. These achieve- 
ments have changed our attitudes and 
our technics in rendering perspective 
drawings. We are no longer contented 
with prettiness; we seek law behind 
growth, we simplify, we represent the 
structure of drawing rather than all of 
its external details. 

In planning some new problems in 


junior high school perspective let us 
demonstrate fully and completely, using 
the blackboard or large drawing paper, 
so every child in the group can assimi- 
late the ‘“‘why”’ of each step we draw 
full of 
perspective examples done in new ways 


Magazine advertisements are 


The class would find it profitable for the 
first lesson to bring together as many 
pages as they can find for a common 
classroom collection. An 


exhibit 


attractive 
could be made of these on a 
bulletin board or screen, and the points 
discussed could be emphasized by these 
pictures. 

Simplify perspective terms to as few as 
possible, and present only one complete 
idea in each lesson. In rectilinear per- 
spective, parallel types are the simplest 
to start with one vanishing point in the 
horizon and with converging lines meet- 
ing at this one point. How clearly we 
can remember the lessons as taught to us 
with the ever familiar railroad track, the 
barren and starved landscapes, the tele- 
phone poles more important than any- 
thing else in the picture! 

In the 
receding lines left and right 


two-point perspective, the 
begin to 
present some angles which can be 
exaggerated if the more modern effects 
Outline 
rulers and well sharpened pencils come 


first. 


are desired. drawings with 
These can be used in many new 
ways for a design phase of perspective 


which will be very effective and lead to 
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PERSPECTIVE STUDIES SUGGESTED BY PILES OF FREIGHT BOXES AND GROUPS 
OF OFFICE WINDOWS IN SKY SCRAPER BUILDINGS, BY ROSE NETZORG KERR 
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so many applications in decorative and 
poster manners. 

After the outlines are completed, a 
logical distribution of darks throughout 
the composition leads to pleasing effects. 
The piled up freight boxes at a ware- 
house in the early morning hustle in the 
biggest metropolis inspired a composi- 
tion in three values only, using the darks 
at the right sides of the boxes, white for 
the tops and gray for the left sides. 

Similarly, in the composition, ‘‘Office 
Windows, ”’ 


values, done in tempera, suggests design 


the varying distribution of 


possibilities to be found in the daily 
sights one encounters in larger cities. 
Are we not to give children an aesthetic 
experience in their own surroundings, 
rather than to complain about today in 
comparison with yesterday? 

A courtyard behind an apartment 
the 


morning mail on a breakfast table made 


dwelling suggested the “Court,” 


possible the conception of ‘ Envelopes, ”’ 
while ‘‘ Formal Garden”’ is imaginative, 
built up from creating masses out 
of a simple perspective drawing of a 
stairway. 

Perspective drawings make a ready 
framework for mass compositions in 
dark and light, for luminous color studies 
in water color and crayon. And here, 
let 
humble crayon which drawing is finding 


us suggest new treatments for the 
a most necessary leader in expression of 
Within a dark 
graded from darker to lighter tones, 


late. mass, it can be 
without thought of so-called shading. 
It is the tonal balance of dark and light 
which gives the decorative sparkle! 

In high school, and more advanced 
classes, the subject 
the 


ean be similarly 


presented, with students going 
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skill. Skill 


high school student is a very necessary 


farther for technical to a 
thing to encourage as an outgrowth of 
logical and well planned compositions. 
Water color in graded washes within 
perspective areas in grays, in comple- 
mentary, related, triadic, and _ self- 
harmonies, varies the treatments. 

The following steps may help you in 
planning lessons which emphasize the 
design phases of perspective drawing: 

1. Have children make collections of 
magazine advertisements which show 
objects. 

2. Discuss these pictures as they 
exemplify the steps in perspective 
drawing. 

3. Have the class make compositions 
in parallel perspective in outline. 

1. Have the class make compositions 
in angular perspective in outline. (En- 
courage the children to select subjects 
around them. Sometimes one word will 
suggest whole series of things. School 
desks, books, blackboard, sidewalks, 
gymnasium, grandstand, back yard, ete. ) 

5. Be sure to encourage the children 
after they have made a drawing with 
you to select and interpret one of their 
See if you can have each drawing 
That 
test for creative expression. 
the 


own. 
in the room different. is a real 
For uni- 
formity of exhibit, size can be 
controlled. 

6. Mass in the darkest darks first. 
Add the grays, and leave the whites last. 

7. Letter a title below each drawing. 

8. Mount them appropriately. 
the of 


by group discussion, emphasizing the 


9. Complete series lessons 
growth made by each child, and finding 
out what new attitudes for appreciation 
were gained from such work. 
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DOOR INITIAL LETTER 











DESIGNS FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO “SCULPTURE AND POTTERY, 
PLATE 31, ADAPTED TO WOODCARVING, METALCRAFT AND ILLUMINATED LETTERS 
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DECORATIVE BIRD AND ANIMAL PANELS DONE IN THE MODERN ART 
rREND PLATI 17, ~“SCULPTURI AND POTTERY PORTFOLIO 
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BOUND AND 
DESCRIBED 


COVERED WITH CLOTH OR COLORED PAPER 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, BY PUPILS OF 


SCHOOL, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Q9 


PORTFOLIOS FOR FILING OF DRAWINGS ARE MADE OF BOOKBINDI RS BOARD AND ARE ATTRACTIVELY 
rHE ABOVE DESIGNS WERE CARRIED OUT As 
GRACE WETER, ART TEACHER, EASTERN HIGH 
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Make More Portfolios 


GRACE WETER 


Art Teacher, 


HERE are wonderful ideas and in- 
numerable uses for portfolios in the 
schoolroom. They keep the corners of 
pictures much neater and prevent care- 
Pictures can all 
11” x 15” mounts and 


less filing of drawings. 
be mounted on 
all folios made the same size so that they 
may be used together and interchanged. 
Here are drawn some of the ideas that 
The 
material we have found for portfolios is 
bookbinder’s board. 


have been very successful. best 


FicureE I is made of colonial calico in 
red-orange, of a small pattern and lined 
with black cotton tape. The 
piece is lined with calico and will fold to 


center 


any size with the tapes cut through to 
slide. This is also very pleasing made of 
an India print. 

Ficure II is made in a box shape with 
one inch wide strips of board in the 
muslin at each side for height. It is 
paper, bookbinder’s 
with a touch of bright 


made of silver 


black 


muslin 


THE SWEET CALM SUNSHINI 
WARMS THE LOW SPOT; 
THE PURPLE OAK LEAI 
DROPS ITS BRIGHT 


SPOLL 





Eastern High School, Lansing. 


Vichiqar 


green and black in the stripes and design 
It is lined with green to match. 

Figure II] is made of gold and black 
check paper, black muslin, red band, and 
black designed units. It is lined with 
red and red ties of grosgrain ribbbon. 

Figure IV is made like Figure I, 
of tan burlap with colored yarn threads 


but 


pulled through in Roman stripe manner 
If you first moisten the burlap the 
threads will pull easily. 


thread to end of burlap thread and it 


Tie the yarn 


will be easily done. 

Figure V is made of sand linen with 
the tapes put ina design. The two center 
tapes do not pull through but are folded 
in with the cover linen. Darker brown 
tapes with red-orange paper lining com- 
plete this portfolio. 

Such portfolios make excellent Christ- 
mas gifts, for nothing could be more wel- 
come at the beginning of the spring term 
than a portfolio in which drawings may 
be neatly filed. 


OF OCTOBER, NOW 


UPON ITS GRASSY MOULD 
FALLS; 
LIKE 


THE BIRCHEN BOUGH 
ARROWHEADS OF GOLD 
Bryant “OCTOBER 
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Cake Decorating with a Brush 


HE subject of cake decorating is an 


excellent problem in correlation 
with an elementary cooking course. 


This idea will appeal to the pupils and 
provide individuality as well as showing 
The de- 


signs should be planned first on paper 


the value of art in cooking. 

and arranged so that it will not be 
difficult to the 
Simple forms are always most effective. 


copy them on icing. 
Fruit colors may be used to obtain varia- 
tion but it is very important that the 
colors be not strong. There is nothing 
so unappetizing as _ violently-colored 
cake decorations. Also the colors used 
should be kept in perfect harmony. 

Holiday motifs may be used in keep- 
ing with the season. Decorative Christ- 
mas trees, holly berries, wreaths and 
stars for Christmas, pumpkins and queer 
faces for Halloween, a simple cherry 
tree or a hatchet for Washington’s birth- 
day, and fat rabbits, chicks, flowers and 
a basket of eggs for Easter, are all suit- 
able design motifs. 

The designs on the opposite page have 
not been planned for any special holiday 
or season but are well suited for any 
time, especially a birthday party. 

The brush is important in this opera- 
tion because it is easily controlled, 
where a pastry tube is awkward, es- 
pecially for novices. The average grade 
pupil has had some training with the 


brush and will readily learn the use of it 
in this line. 

After the frosting, which covers the 
surface of the cake or cup-cakes, is dry, 
it is ready to be worked upon. To one 
cup of powdered sugar, add three tea- 
Mix this well 
and be sure that there are no lumps left 
in it. If the mixture does not drip 
the brush, 
enough liquid in it and a few more drops 
If the 
mixture is too thin and inclined to be 


spoons of water or milk. 


easily from there is not 


of milk or water are necessary. 


runny then there is too much liquid and 
more powdered sugar will have to be 
added to make the icing hold its shape. 
For thin lines it is best to have the icing 
thinner than when a larger surface is to 
be covered. The icing should also be 
firm when making small spots or using 
it to decorate over former designs. 

When 


amount of coloring should be used. 


small 
For 


best results one must follow the direc- 


using colors a very 


tions accompanying the fruit coloring. 
Knough of the icing must be kept on the 
brush to drip readily and in general is 
applied as any relief paint would be. As 
the icing dries more may be dripped 
upon it, thus obtaining a varied relief 
effect. 

This method of decorating can be used 
on any kind of cake or cookies as well as 
on cup cakes. 
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FRUIT-COLORED ICING APPLIED WITH WATER COLOR BRUSH MAKES NOVEL CAKE DEC 
THE ABOVE DESIGNS ARE ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR BIRTHDAY PARTIES AND CAN BE USED 
RATE COOKIES AND CUP CAKES AS WELL AS LARGE CAKES 
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HOLIDAY GIFT WRAPPERS, BOOK-END SHEETS AND FLY 
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AVES AND PORTFOLIO COVERS CAN BE 
TH CAROLINA 


FROM THIS PATTERNED PAPER LILA TOGNERI, WINTHROP COLLEGE, 


ROCK 


HILL, 


Sot 





THREE EXAMPLES OF ORDINARY WRAPPING PAPER MOTTLED WITH OIL PAINT IN SWIRLING PATTERNS 


MADE 
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Another Way to Make Patterned Papers 


in the Schoolroom 


LILA TOGNERI 


Wointh op ( ‘olle ge, 


F ALL the ways of changing ordi- 
nary wrapping paper and other 
cheap papers into interesting patterned 
papers, that of mottling with oil paint is 
best liked by all grades in our school. 
This, I think, is due partly to the fact 
that the process is like a surprise game, 
and partly to the fact that the finished 
paper is so satisfactory. 

The directions are as follows: put a 
piece of oil paint the size of three peas in 
a water color pan, add three teaspoon- 
fuls of kerosene and mix thoroughly. 
Fill a large shallow pan, biscuit pan 
preferably, with cold water, and with a 
large water color brush drop some of the 
paint and kerosene mixture on the sur- 
of the Stir the 
lightly with the brush or blow gently 
on the water until a swirling pattern 
appears. When satisfied with the pat- 
tern, drop a piece of paper on the water, 
let stay half a minute, take up with 
a quick movement and lay 
dry. 

Besides ringed patterns one may, by 


face water. water 


aside to 


stirring the water vigorously, break up 
the paint so that the pattern will be 
closely flecked like old calico. Several 
colors may be mingled on the water at 
one time. Often a second sheet may be 
mottled without adding more paint. It 
is easy to get several sheets near enough 
alike to be used together. 

When one desires to change the color, 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 


or if the surface of the water becomes 
greasy, drag a piece of soft, rough paper 
over it to which all paint and grease will 
adhere. 

Any kind of paper takes the pattern 
of the paint well, but one must choose 
paper with texture, strength, and color 
appropriate for the article to be made 
Tough wrapping paper is best for books 
and boxes. Wrapping paper such as 
drug stores use and cheap bond from the 
printers make good lamp shades because 
of the fact that they are thin and tough 
and may easily be obtained in bright 
colors. Tough tissues are ideal for 
lining envelopes. 

For formal class work, this process is, 
But the 
sary material on a table near the sink 
makes a popular unit in a free activity 


of course, impossible. neces- 


hour. Then, too, a class may work on 
another problem while some of its mem- 
bers mottle paper, the group changing 
from day to day. ‘The process is a very 
rapid one and the results so interesting 
that a class may look on while some of its 
members, assisted by the teacher, work. 


When a 


amount of 


problem requiring a _ great 
the 


teacher has found it most satisfactory to 


paper is undertaken, 
explain the process to the class, dem- 
onstrate the procedure and then choose 
groups of children to work during recess 
or after school until sufficient paper is 


made. 
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How to Carve and Paint Linoleum Tea Tiles 


DOROTHY 


AKING tea tiles of linoleum ap- 

peals to persons of all ages, and it 
holds a particular fascination for the 
boys and girls who like to carve and 
paint. 

Five-inch squares of heavy linoleum 
can be bought very cheaply, and often 
scrap linoleum can be secured free of 
charge. 


First, the tile design is drawn on paper 


and traced on to the linoleum. Any 
subject may be used in the design. This 


is one of the reasons that the project has 
In art 
class, we have used ships, flowers, air- 


such an appeal to the students. 


planes, and abstract geometric designs 
with equal success. 





LINOLEUM TEA TILES CARVED IN BOLD AND SIMPLI 
PROOF VARNISH THESE DESIGNS WERE 


HANAN SIMMS, 


DEVELOPED BY 
FLINT 


R8 


HANAN SIMMS 
m Junior High School, Flint, 


VU ichiaar 


After the design has been traced, the 
linoleum is cut and carved with knives 
or linoleum tools in the same manner as 
for linoleum block prints. The variety 
in carving depends upon the individual’s 
ability and taste but, as a rule, the 
design form should be left smooth and 
uncut. 


in the carving of the background by the 


Lovely effects may be obtained 


use of tools that give the finished tile an 
of 
After the carving is finished, remove any 
of stiff 


appearance being roughly seooped. 


loose scraps linoleum with a 
brush. 

Colored enamels, oil paints, or tem- 
pera may be used to paint the tile. One 


very lovely tile, which was boldly carved, 





DESIGNS ARE PAINTED AND FINISHED WITH HEAT- 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS OF DOROTHY 


MICHIGAN 
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was finished with a single, all-over coat 
of Chinese red lacquer and proved to be 
extremely beautiful. With oil or tem- 
pera paints it is necessary to add a coat 
of clear shellac or one of the new heat- 
proof varnishes to keep the paint intact 
when the tile is put into use. 

A piece of beaver board glued to the 


bottom and painted like the border of 


the tile adds the desired weight and 
keeps the linoleum from cracking. 
This problem is a good lesson in 


creative design as well as a practical 


handicraft project. It is especially well 
adapted to students of junior and senior 


high school age. 


Design from Research Drawings 


ESTHER RUBLE RICHARDSON 
J oliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinoi 


HE science department came to the 
art department with the plea: can’t 
you teach these youngsters to make an 
We 
them to draw. 
And they haven't time to learn it here. 
Many failures are due to great difficulty 
with drawing, and we don’t know how to 
help them. 

We were shocked. 
were teaching them to draw. 


analytical or descriptive drawing? 


haven’t time to teach 


We thought we 
But. of 
course, biology and botany drawings are 
something entirely different from the 
light and shade representations of the 
art studio. We sought the best place to 
teach the careful, beautiful technique of 
the descriptive drawing, and found we 
could, more or less literally, kill two birds 
with one stone by using it as a basis of 
design. 

We used the beautiful pencil tech- 
nique of Frances Beem’s “ Animals in 
Pencil’’’ as our standard of excellence, 
although, of course, not all students used 
the same technique. The elementary 
classes, being the largest and composed 
of those most likely to need this specific 


training in the future, were sent to the 
Published by 


rue Scuooi 
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school museum to borrow mounted 
birds and some of the smaller animals 
From these they drew careful detail 


We 


many 


drawings. also collected and 


mounted excellent photographs 
and pictures of animals, birds and trees 
Our chief source for these, aside from the 
files of the science and art departments 


was the National (reographic Magazine, 


which is a treasure house of the art 
teacher. 
A considerable amount of time was 


allowed for the making of these draw- 
ings, and stress was laid on the necessity 
for emphasizing details of growth and 
Nothing at 


characteristic markings. 


all was said about cultivating a tech- 
nigue for use in science, as we felt this 
would hinder rather than help the 
students to acquire freedom and beauty 
in their drawings. They understood 
only that they were seeking design 


materials, and that their suecess would 
depend largely on the facility in drawing 
they could aequire, and upon the amount 
of detail they stored up in memory as 
well as in drawings 


These drawings were made on ordi- 


Arts MacGazine, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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nary white drawing paper, size 9” x 12”, 




















folded once and sewed into a compact 
flat pamphlet containing twelve pages. 
Each page was neatly arranged with a 
margin in pencil and a space set off 
By 
the time the book was filled, a noticeable 


where needed for detail drawings. 


skill was being exhibited by the students 
in whatever field each had chosen, for 
each student limited his research to one 
special field, such as animals or birds. 
The next step was the making of sil- 
houettes. Everyone tried to fill certain 
forms, the oval, circle, square, and tri- 
These 
were to be suitable for the making of 
The next 


angle, with a good silhouette. 


surface patterns and borders. 


step was more difficult. For this we 
used the smallest size Speedball or 
Drawlet pen. Here outline was the 


We found that the 
outline 


decorative feature. 
same simple modifications of 


Li 
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were about equally effective for all 


subjects. The accompanying drawings 
show the outline modifications we used. 
Then the class set about composing 
invented patterns with purely decorative 
taboo 


ideas in mind. Humor was not 


but was encouraged. The result may be 
seen in the group of drawings made by 
one boy in a single period called “* A Few 
Bear Ideas.”’ Imagination was stimu- 
lated by a rapid survey of every possible 
Many of the 
designs shown in the illustrations were 


source of historic design. 


inspired by the delightful naiveté of the 
primitive designer, to whom, though 
he does not realize it, the young designer 
But all these 
designs are based on careful analyti- 
from 


of today is closely related. 


cal drawings photographs and 


mounted specimens, as will be seen 


by a comparison of the drawings and 


designs. 


NOW NATURE IS NOT AT VARIANCE WITH ART, NOR ART 
WITH NATURE, THEY BEING BOTH THE SERVANTS OF HIS 
PROVIDENCE ART IS THE PERFECTION OF NATURI 
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SCIENCE RESEARCH DRAWINGS OF ANIMALS MADE FROM LIVE OR MOUNTED SPECIMENS rHES! 
PENCIL SKETCHES ARE INTERPRETED IN DESIGN FORM ON THE THREE PAGES FOLLOWING BY PUPII 
OF ESTHER RUBLE RICHARDSON, JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOT JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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ANIMALS IN DESIGN DEVELOPED FROM THE NATURE SKETCHES MADI 
FOR SCIENCE RESEARCH BY PUPILS OF ESTHER RUBLE RICHARDSON 
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CONVENTIONALIZED BIRD FORMS DEVELOPED FROM THE ANIMALS SKETCHED IN PENCIL FOR SCIENC! 
RESEARCH JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL ART STUDENTS OF ESTHER RUBLI RICHARDSON 
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A Few Bear Ideas 














HUMOROUS AND CONVENTIONALIZED VARIATIONS OF THE BEAR SKETCHES MADE FOR SCIENCE 
RESEARCH THESE CARTOONS WERE DESIGNED BY A PUPIL OF ESTHER RUBLE RICHARDSON 
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“Seeing Beyond Four Walls” 


Dipping into the Joys and Trials of the Fifty-five Men 
Now Encamped in “Little America” 


DORIS SKEWES 


Santa Monica, California 


OULD not a reproduction of the 
Byrd encampment in the Ant- 
arctic prove a vitalizing agent for the 
term’s geography work, a center round 
which a study of other lands might 
swing? Furthermore, would it not prove 
a spot of interest and pride, a channel 
through which our creative endeavors 
and experiments might flow; and last, 
but greater than the others, might it not 
possibly be the seed of an inspiration 
that might, at some future time, flower 
in ‘“‘new discoveries awaiting questing 
men,’”’ and “ challengers of fate’’? 
So, with the above in mind, soon after 
the start of the term last September, the 
following excerpts from a 


poem were 


placed on the board, for the purpose of 


connecting the past with the present and 
the future, thereby helping the children 
to see things in their interrelations: 


But one, the guiding spirit of the crew, 

Stood strong, as though the unknown well he 

knew 

Twas faith in God, plus scientific lore, 

That brought Columbus to this western shore 

\ heart of steel directed brain and brawn, 

And bade his nerveless crew, “Sail on! Sail on! 
Today, as then, discoveries await 

Each one who has the nerve to challenge late 

And ever comes the call for questing men 


Columbus has a mission now, as then 


This provided inspiration for what 
was to follow later, and was also soil for 
much discussion. Most of its phrase- 
“‘un- 


little 


“crew, “guiding spirit,” 


the 


ology 


known,” “scientific lore’’ 
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then in evidence), ‘“‘western shore,”’ 


“brain and brawn,”’ 

































“heart of steel,” 


“challenge,’’ ‘‘questing,’’ ete., were 
ways of bridging the past and present, 
and also opened the way to dictionary 


usage. 


As Lindbergh is often called the 
“(Columbus of the Air,” his flight to 
Paris in 1927 was touched upon. The 


difference in time of crossing the At- 
1492 and 


Referring to our lines 


lantie in 1927 were interest- 
ingly discussed. 
of the poem, we found the two con- 
querors much alike in their seeming 
“the 


“challengers of fate,” 


knowing of unknown,”’ “hearts 
of steel,”’ 


“questing men.” 


and 
The children some- 
how felt that when Columbus’ men be- 
came mutinous, he was as much “‘alone”’ 
as Lindbergh. 

Now for the step that would start the 
the South Polar 
A Boy Scout was men- 


flame of interest on 
camp project. 
tioned, and their thoughts then led on 
the following: Can a true Boy Scout 
true Boy 
Scout have a “heart of steel’? Cana 


“stand strong’? Does a 
true Boy Scout ever be called “ quest- 
ing”? They were then told that there 
was a Boy Scout like that who was now 
with a camp of men, all of them ‘ chal- 
fate”’ like 
Lindbergh, thousands of miles from here 


lengers of Columbus and 


in the coldest part of the earth. Four in 
the class already ‘‘knew all about it.” 
They were then asked if they would like 
to play the part of that Boy Scout and 
help build a very little ‘little America’ 
village right in the room. Of course, 
We 
off on our venture of raising little Ameri- 


enthusiasm was high. were off 
can flags over tiny winter quarters just 
as they were more than 11,000 miles 


away. What fun we had seeing beyond 











our four walls, in order to make things 
look as we imagined them to be in reality. 

Newspaper clippings and pictures 
started and then came in by the score. 
The next day a piece of glass, blue paper, 
and three rocks for icebergs were the 
beginnings. Five weeks later saw those 
rocks and crushed papers covered with a 
salt, flour, and artificial snow mixture 
and shaped in representation of snow and 
ice masses. Egg boxes were converted 
into suitable shapes, covered, labeled, 
B. A. 


for Commander Byrd and his scientific 


k., and became the headquarters 


group, the mess hall, and bunk house, 
the hangar and supply house holding the 
great store of supplies brought from Big 
Little men 
fur. 


America and New Zealand. 
were carefully dressed in real 
Little sledge and dog teams were expert- 
ly carved from large soap squares by 
interested fathers at home, and brought 
with a real ‘‘ My dad did it” air. Other 
sledges were made by the one Mexican 
boy of the class, loaded, and ready with 
their fur-clad drivers to lay the needed 
bases before Commander Byrd and his 
three companions were ready to chal- 
lenge the 1600 miles to and from the 
Pole. 

Aerials, aeroplanes with runners at- 
tached, tiny lanterns, chairs, barrels 
all found a place. One girl being im- 
pressed in our earlier reading with the 
way the Arctic Eskimos keep hungry dogs 
from eating harnesses by placing them 
on tall poles, brought a small eight-inch 
pole, to one end of which she had fas- 
tened tiny leather trappings. But we 
had a printed copy of the letter from Mr 
srophy, business manager of the Expedi 
tion, telling of the special dog food and 
medicines among their supplies, and so 


we learned that the Byrd dogs were very 
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well cared for. We used the pole later 
to hold a light reflector. Over all we 
hung a small American flag and picture 
of Richard Byrd, as “the guiding spirit 
of the crew.” 

While busy fingers and imaginations 
drew magic touches over things for our 
‘Little America,”’ the class was grouped 
into five sections, each representing a 
distant country, since radio messages 
from ‘Little America’ were going to 
the whole world. Moreover, Com- 
mander Byrd himself, at the age of 
twelve, went round the world, so we 
wanted to know about the lands that he 
saw and the ports that he visited. A 
picture and the small flag of each of the 
five countries were grouped in panel 
above the “Little America” village. A 
printed map of the world was given 
ach child. We traced the Expedition’s 
route from New York via New Zealand 
to the Antarctic, and also, twelve-year 
old Dick Byrd’s trip around the world. 

Besides a “Journeys in Distant 
Lands” and a “Home Life Around the 
World” in each desk, a long cabinet 
shelf and two tables of related books are 
being continually used besides the 
reading of six book sets: “The Little 
Swiss Wood Carver,” “The Little 
Dutch Tulip Girl,” “The Wee Scotch 
Piper,’’ etc. Then once or twice a week, 
a chapter reading from ‘“‘ Uncle Wiggily’s 
Airship” brings keen applause and much 
laughter. 

After several days of written work we 
sifted down the following characteristics 
as important in “Little America”’: 
health came first; courage then was 
easier and work more enjoyable; next, 
cheerfulness in the midst of hardship; 
then, co-operation, so that the whole 
expedition may prove happy and suc- 


cessful; and last, knowledge, the ability 
of each to do his specific thing expertly, 
whether the cook or the mechanic. 

There has been a motivated instance 
for writing, and some attempt at verse 
form in rhyme. We have recently 
written to Dick Byrd, Jr., whose home 
is Boston, inclosing a picture of our 
“Little America.’”’ Many arithmetic 
problems have grown out of it. Thus 
language, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
construction, letter cutting—all entered 
into the scheme, to say nothing of those 
deeper things which concern the spirit 
and inner fiber—patience, co-operation, 
judgment, resourcefulness, agreeable- 
ness, deeper reading habits, under- 
standing. 

And then within the last week, when 
all was apparently completed, and our 
little “‘ Little America”’ was a source of 
delight, the flame of interest that has 
found continuous enjoyment around the 
project, suddenly flared to the need of 
“Let there be light.”’ 
past the grade age limit, who was saying 
that he would get batteries, two tiny 
globes and reflectors to light the ice 
runways to the small hangars. 


It was the boy, 


We are now assembling our picture 
collection together with free-hand paint- 
ings by the children of little people of 
other lands in a class book. At all 
times I have been a co-worker, learning 
much from the children. As the term 
now draws to a close, it seems to have 
passed all too quickly, for material has 
gathered upon which correlated work 
lasting another half year might be based. 

Below are some of the results of our 
verse writing: 

COURAGE 
Down in a cold and frozen land, 
There is a little American band 
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Then when he sits alone at night 























Colonel Byrd and his men brave and true 
Are exploring new country for the red, white To glory in his triumph bright, 


and blue. He’ll write it down in black and white 

They flew over mountains till the South Pole Then the children will say, ““Oh, Boy, He’s all 
they found right!” 

Then they flashed the news to the world all By Evetyn FRANKSTON, age 9 years 








around. 
By Berry Way, age 10 years 
TO CAPTAIN BYRD 
VICTORY 
Captain Byrd was brave and bold, 
When he ventured to a land so cold, 


Captain Byrd is a very brave man 

He’ll find the South Pole if he can; ) 
a . : He took with him dogs and ships 

To freeze his dogs he loved so well sega? ' 
In his Airplanes he made many trips. 


Only for us to have lots to tell. : 
; He froze his ears and froze his hands 


And when his expedition is o'er While discovering many new lands; 

And he’s back to civilization once more When he comes back some time this year 

He'll tell the world that you and I All the people will shout and cheer. 

Can do lots of things if we but try. By Evretyn FRANKSTON, age 9 years 











A MODEL OF THE POLAR ENCAMPMENT OF THE BYRD 
EXPEDITION. DORIS SKEWES, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE HISTORY OF STONEHENGE IS AN INTERESTING STUDY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES A LARGI 
TEMPLE AND A DWELLING ARE SHOWN HERE AS DEVELOPED IN A CLAY MODELLING PROJECT FOR 
CHILDREN BY TED SWIFT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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INDIAN CHIEF TAINS 
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HEAD BAND To BE CUT FROM FOLDED 
HEAVY PAPER 


AN INDIAN HEADDRESS WHICH IS EFFECTIVE ENOUGH FOR AMATEUR 
DRAMATICS, 
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AND SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR SMALL CHILDREN TO MAKE 





FEATHERS CUT 
FROM COLORED 
STIFF PAPERS 





LOO 


HEADDRESS 
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An Indian 
for the Primary Grade Children 





OR the primary grader who likes to 

play Indian, what could be more fun 
than making a real Indian war bonnet 
| during school time? And what could be 
a better exercise in pasting, cutting and 
folding? 

This problem may correlate with his- 
tory and will prove excellent entertain- 
ment for the exciting Thanksgiving 
week. If the primary grades are giving 
a Thanksgiving play, the children will 
enjoy making their own Indian head- 
dresses. 

A piece of light weight cardboard 
IS” x 10”, red, yellow and black stiff 
poster paper, a pair of scissors and good 
sticky paste or glue are the necessary 
materials. From the rectangle of card- 
board cut out a piece ten inches wide 
and eighteen inches high, shaped like : 
small arched doorway. Measure in two 
inches on each side from the outside edge 
of the arch, and cut out an exactly simi- 
lar piece of cardboard six inches wide by 
sixteen high. This cut out arch-shaped 
space is to fit over the front of the head 
and frame the face, and the long pieces 
on each side fit down on each side of the 
face and over the front of the shoulders. 
Each child should try on this part of his 
headpiece and have his neighbor adjust 
a strip of construction paper to be fitted 
around the back of the neck and pasted 
on each side of the back of the head- 
dress to hold it in place. Next the chil- 
dren will cut from the different colors of 
construction paper twenty feathers 








Headdress 


about seven inches long and two wide at 
their widest point. The feathers are 
more effective if roughly fringed on each 
side. They are then pasted securely to 
the front of the headpiece after the well- 
known fashion of the war bonnet, and 
the Indian headdress is ready for wear. 

This project is very simple and can be 
successfully carried out in the primary 
grades. It is a most effective Indian 
headdress and is vivid and sufficiently 
impressive for use on the amateur stage. 
Older pupils with originality can easily 
vary this headdress, and by using the 
arched headpiece with the strip of paper 
around the back of the neck, can con- 
struct charming Chinese or Egyptian 
headdresses on the same plan. 

The problem will be most successful if 
the teacher will be careful to see that her 
pupils use suitable materials. The card- 
board for the headpiece must be light 
weight and easily cut with the children’s 
little scissors. The cover of an ordinary 
suit box is about right for this purpose. 
The paste must be good and if there is 
trouble in making it stick, the teacher 
may come to the children’s rescue with 
gummed paper tape. The feathers must 
be cut from stiff poster paper so they 
will stand up in a fierce and warlike 
manner and not droop limply down. If 
they are fringed, care must be taken not 
to fringe them too deeply on each side. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the details of making the Indian war 
bonnet. 
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Thanksgiving Dinner Plate Designs 


DOROTHY 


MITCHELL 


He mpstead, Lond Island 


NDIANS and Pilgrims give children a 

special interest in drawing for the fall 
months. A Thanksgiving dinner plate 
design was one of our successful projects. 
These plates had a radius of four inches 
and were constructed with a compass. 
The circle was divided into eight parts, 
a smaller circle for the center of the 
plate was constructed with a 1144” radius 
and the pupils then transferred one of 
the border section to white paper by 
means of tracing paper. Thanksgiving 
subjects simply drawn with circles and 
ovals, were placed on the blackboard 
while the children watched. They then 
decided upon two different pictures for 
alternation in the border sections. 
picture of each kind was drawn in a 
section of the circle traced on white 
paper. The difficulty may be in getting 
the picture to fill the space. When the 
pictures are finished on white paper they 
may be transferredtothe constructed din- 
ner plate and painted with water colors. 

Bright colors skillfully chosen will 
greatly enhance the beauty of the design. 
The hat and suit of the Pilgrim boy can 


One 


be black, brown, or grey, the Indian may 
wear vivid red or yellow feathers, and 
a suitable background color for the 


plate may be chosen. Be careful to 
select a color which is appropriate to the 
use for which the design is intended. A 
creamy tan, or a soft blue, for example, 
would be good background colors. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
a complete dinner plate design, and also 
construction drawings. The Pilgrim 
boy’s head, the Pilgrim girl’s head, and 
the Indian head are simply drawn from 
geometric forms and will not be beyond 
the ability of primary grade children. 

The finished designs may be used as 
doilies under coffee cups or sherbert 
glasses at the Thanksgiving dinner, or 
under ice cream dishes and chocolate 

the 
They will give a very festive air 


cups at children’s Thanksgiving 
party. 
to the holiday table. 


want 


The children may 
to use their plate designs as 
properties for the Thanksgiving play, 
or they may arrange the plates in the 
chalk trays like real plates on a plate 
rail. 

This problem is valuable as well as 
pleasant work for the pupils. It affords 
excellent practice in fitting designs to the 
spaces they are to occupy, good exercise 
in drawing, and ample opportunity for 
the effective and suitable use of color. 
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Indians in Kindergarten 


ESTHER HAGSTROM 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


T IS hard to realize to what extent an 

Indian project can open up avenues of 
expression, especially along art lines, 
until one actually sees Indians the center 
of interest in a kindergarten. Then one 
stands amazed at the freedom and ease 
with which five-year-olds experiment 
with color, form, and design. 

The kindergarten 
came from a colorful picture which a 
child painted 


impetus in one 
a picture of a wigwam, 
fire, and bright shining sun. There was 
very little said about it that first day 
and the next day the same child went 
directly to the easel upon arriving, and 
again painted a wigwam, fire, and sun 

only this time more skillfully portrayed 
colorful. 
came interested, Indian pictures were 


and more The children be- 
supplied, and an Indian village resulted. 

It was interesting to note that the 
first thing the children felt the need of 
was Indian feathers. Some of these 
were made by slashing manila paper to 
represent the feathers and turning up a 
band at the bottom to enable them to 
sew a strip of cloth in between so they 
The “feathers” 


painted in the most brilliant hues and 


could be tied on. were 
though nothing had been said about 
designs, a headdress appeared one day 
with the most intricate design painted 
across the band. Some were made of 
bright colored papers and still others of 
real feathers. 

The Indians must have a place in 
which to live and so a wigwam was 


constructed of sticks and burlap gayly 
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decorated with designs cut out of colored 
paper. Two girls made some bright 
chains and with great pomp and cere- 
mony draped them about the finished 
wigwam. The wigwam stood in the 
midst of a forest, the trees of the forest 
being small limbs of trees fastened in 
wooden blocks to make them stand erect. 
Simultaneously a canoe began to take 
shape, first of blocks but later con- 
structed out of the block box as a founda- 
tion. Pieces of tag board were cut the 
shape of a canoe and fastened to the box. 
One child asked for red paint, and before 
the work period was over, the canoe was 
truly Indian with its red designs form- 
ing a border all around. Paddles were 
sawed out of wood, and these too had to 
This time 
the Indian asked for help and referred 
to the library pictures. It did not take 
long for his idea to be found and painted 


be decorated with designs. 


on the paddles. 

Then a fire had to be made so that the 
squaws could cook while the chiefs went 
off in the canoe or through the woods to 
hunt. An iron kettle was brought and 
the children made a support for it by 
suspending an iron rod between two 
posts fastened in square blocks. 
found on the playground were taken in 
and scrubbed to be used by the squaws 


Stones 


in grinding corn. Then came the need 
for dishes, and the question arose as to 


The 


Indians, 


what the Indians did for dishes. 
that the 
years and years ago, found that they 


teacher explained 


could mold dishes out of clay taken 
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from the ground just as we molded 
things out of clay in kindergarten. So 
bowls and dishes were made and again 
the library pictures, this time of Indian 
pottery, suggested the use of designs. 
The results were unusual for kinder- 
garten children. 

A loom was constructed from a wooden 
box and on it woven an Indian rug of 
strips of colored cloth. 

At last the children felt the need of 
Indian suits and dresses. Gunny sacks 
were brought for this purpose and there 
were as many kinds of suits and dresses 
as there were children who made them, 
It was a joy 
to watch the children as they laid their 


for each one was different. 


finished suits on large sheets of paper and 
with long-handled brushes and bright 
colored paint boldly painted truly Indian 
designs on them. One, which 
most clearly in the picture, had a row of 
red wigwams with a series of straight 
Another had a_ lovely 
flower design. One child had _ the 
thought of sewing on squares of colored 


shows 


lines below. 


paper to form a design. In each case 
the design was the child’s own idea. 

One day, at the children’s suggestion 
of cutting ‘‘things’’ about Indians, we 
cut out of paper, canoes, wigwams, fires, 
and even Indians. These were pasted 


into a book. 


Throughout the project the children 
lived the real The 
chiefs went out in the canoes to hunt 


lives of Indians. 
while the squaws sat by the wigwam 
grinding their corn and singing their 
Then, 
hanging their babes where they could 
sway with the wind, they prepared 
supper for the returning chiefs. They 
the and after 
supper was over told stories until it was 


papooses to sleep as they did so. 


gathered around fire 
time to roll up in their rugs for the night. 
One day this song was composed and 


they sang it while they played 


Daddy’s gone to the woods a-hunting 
Mother grinds her corn for supper 

In his cradle, babe is sleeping 
Lullaby, oh lullaby. 


The climax came when some corn was 
actually ground into meal and cooked 
into mush. There was scarcely a child 
who did not relish that corn meal mush 
and the two or three children who ven- 
tured to say that they did not like it 
were immediately branded as ‘not very 
good Indians.” 

On every hand there was noticeable 
gain in skill in the use of tools, but most 
noticeable of all was the increased free- 
dom and joy with which the children 
expressed themselves in every phase of 
art. 


PICTURES MUST NOT BE TOO PICTURESQUE 





Essays “of Art” 


Emerson 
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OMETHING new! Teachers are al- 

ways looking for it, and often we 

find it, only to lay it aside as impractical. 

; I have worked out a simple project 

which has many possibilities, and which 

can be used successfully in grades one 

through six. Let me introduce Mr. 

Gingham Dog and Mrs. Calico Cat in a 
1930 interpretation. 

The study of the delightful little 
poem, dear to the heart of childhood, 
may be followed by free dramatization. 
The next step, which the pupils usually 
suggest, is the illustration. 

In the first grade, I gave my pupils 
copies of the cat and dog hectographed 
on one inch squared paper. After an 
interesting discussion of gingham and 
calico designs and colors, we made the 
simplest of all-over patterns on our cat 
and dog. We worked for neatness, 
unity, and simplicity, and the results 
were most attractive and original. 

The next step was the use of stick 
prints. The pattern was made on 
one inch squared paper. Older children 
may use water colors, cut paper, or oil 
paints, and an interesting study unit may 
be worked out with the Gingham Dog 
and the Calico Cat as a center. 

When we teach the tiny child to 
write, first of all we work for big free 
movements at the blackboard. My 
pupils did some of their first drawing 
exercises at the blackboard. They 
made the cat with two circles and added 
triangular ears and a curved tail. When 
a child did it well, | gave him a piece of 
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The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 


HELEN A. CLARKSON 


Clearwater, Florida 


colored chalk and let him design his cat. 
Incentive? 

A very practical use of the ruler is 
made when the pupils are allowed to 
measure and rule their own paper into 
one or one-half inch squares, preparatory 
to designing it. Let them use colored 
paper for this. The pupils may count 
the squares within the outline of the dog 
and compare the number with the num- 
ber of squares within the outline of the 
eat. Older children may find the ap- 
proximate areas of each. 

In the first grade, all of the actual 
design lessons either were followed or 
were preceded by oral language and 
reading lessons. The children made up 
stories about the cat and dog and later 
read them from the blackboard. | 
printed many of the directions for them, 
and a long list of words was added to 
their vocabulary. 

Instructive language lessons may be 
developed; for instance, the study of 
fabrics, the story of cotton, the process 
of dyeing, the process of printing, ete. 

After my pupils had worked on 
squared paper, I gave them pieces of un- 
bleached muslin. On these they traced 
the cat and dog, and designed them with 
wax crayons. The mats were then 
pressed to waterproof them. In the 
fourth grade, the pupils used pongee, 
fringing the edges, to make dresser sets 
for a child’s bedroom. 

The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
make attractive plaques for a child’s 
room or the schoolroom. Fifth grade 
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THE GINGHAM DOG 


AND THE 


CALICO CAT, MOLLY COTTONTAIL AND TEDDY BEAR, ARE INTERESTING 


ILLUSTRATION SUBJECTS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 
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children can make cat and dog bean 
bags, using this pattern, and present 
them to the first grade or to the orphan’s 
home. A valuable lesson in 
ship—the joy of sharing—is taught. 

My little eight-year-old daughter be- 
ame interested in this work and painted 


citizen- 


a cat and dog on sanitas oilcloth to be 
used for a child’s traycloth or table mat. 

There are many useful articles, such 
book-ends, and 
baskets to which these designs may be 


as doorstops, waste 





applied. Paper weights may be modeled 
of clay. When they are dry, design them 
and shellac them, if you wish. 

The artistic tendencies of the child are 
developed through projects like these, 
because the work is something he really 
enjoys doing, and he puts his best into 
it. Order, neatness and simplicity lead 
toward beauty; so a simple problem 
artistically handled brings to the child 
the feeling that he has created some- 
thing beautiful. 


Design in the Paintings of Young Children 


DURA-LOUISE COCKRELL 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


Continue 


i from Sept 


ptember 


SYMMETRY} 


N effort toward balance is another 

thing to be noted in these paintings; 
apparently meaningless little daubs and 
lines are splashed on with apparently 
meaningless color, and the combination 
results in a finished, poised thing. So 
baffling a thing as balance is difficult 
to judge, but there is one form which 
That is sym- 
regularity with reversal. The 
of the New York 


Decoration 


may be easily recognized. 
metry 
author of Lesson 1 
School of 
“Symmetry is not only the simplest type 
of balance but the most usual and the 


Interior writes: 


safest. As long as we have a symmetri- 
cal arrangement we can feel sure that 
whatever faults we commit a certain 
degree of balance has been attained.”’ 

It is impossible to find absolute sym- 
metry in this collection of child paint- 


ings, but there are several that have a 


symmetrical plan, though the lines have 
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sometimes wavered and the spots have 
sometimes spread too large. For in- 
stance, there is ‘“‘“ Two Ladders”’ painted 
by Jane. The side of one ladder spreads 
too far and the exact middle of the page 
is not achieved, but the idea is symmetri- 
cal. Then there is one by Eleanor 
which balances square against square 
and divides the horizontal lines by a blue 
There are “A Man” and “A 
Star’ by Carol L. and several crosses, 


Eddie, 


houses and garages and airplanes, has 


strip. 


and whose interests turn to 
given us many examples of attempted 
Patty 


designs, 


symmetry. made _ thirty-seven 


symmetrical most of which 
possess charm and interest, and Jane 
produced an unusual picture of a ian, 
using symmetry in her composition. 

In the entire stack of paintings only 
ninety-three are symmetrical, and these 
thirteen children. 


were all done by 
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Patty and Eddie together made sixty- 
three of the ninety-three. That is, sym- 
metry is not a general technique among 
It may be the 
simplest, safest, and most usual in the 
New York School of Interior Decoration, 


these young children. 


but it requires too definite visualization 
and too much co-ordination to be used 
It 


simple somewhat as repetition is simple. 


frequently in a nursery school. is 
Having painted a certain way on one side 
of the paper, the child finds it easy to 
paint the same way on the other side. 
But it is a quiet, dignified and mature 
technique, and requires conscious plan- 
ning which is accomplished only by the 
older children. 


OccuLT BALANCE—BALANCE OF LINE 


Other paintings which have balance 
have occult balance, which is not at all a 
definite thing. It is defined as follows 
in the lesson of the New York School of 
Interior Decoration already cited: 

But in many cases symmetry is not possible, 
and another form of balance becomes necessary. 
This ' 


since its nature is less obvious than that already 


is sometimes known as occult balance 
mentioned. 

It is based on the principle of the well-known 
steelyard where a small weight, whose distance 
from the fulcrum is variable, may be made to 
balance any weight placed in the pan at the 
other end of the beam. If one weight is half 
the other, its distance from the fulcrum must be 
twice as great in order that balance may be 
attained. 

For occult balance the same principle pre- 
vails. With one spot twice as great as the 
other the distance of the latter from the axis 
Bal- 


ance of interest may be included in this heading 


must be the same as in the former case 


\ single object of great interest on one side of an 
axis would balance several objects of less inter- 
est on the other side. 

of 
this 


interest 
and 


Contrasts of shade and 


objects are immeasurable, 


judging of oecult balance in the work of 
children is difficult. In this case num- 
bers really mean little, for any other 
person might find a great many more or 


Yet, 


there is such a predominance of pictures 


less example of these qualities 


showing balance, or at least some at- 


tempt at balance, that this quality 
looms up as the most important and fre- 
quent element of design displayed 


There are 637 examples, including bal- 
ance of line, balance of mass, and balance 
of color. 

This balance may have been produced 
in many ways. It may be the result of 


chance, as it was in Bobby T.’s first 


picture. He had watched the painting 
and gladly put on an apron to try, too 
He picked up the brush and made a red 
daub on the paper. Then he stepped 
back and whimpered, bewildered by the 
But he tried 
He came up to the easel, took a 


red splash he had made. 
again. 
brush in each hand and swerved them 
across the paper, growing more hilari- 
ously happy and triumphant with each 
stroke. The of 
color and line. It is quite different from 


result was a balance 
the carefully worked out, conscious and 
controlled efforts at symmetry, but it is 
perhaps more interesting in some ways. 

It is interesting to see how naturally 
children achieve this balance. 

In order that we might discover any 
real balance of line, we gave the children 
black paint alone, and asked them to 
make as nice a picture as they could. 
Though a child often uses a single color 
from choice, these colorless pictures were 
not popular. They do, however, give 
us examples of balance of line and show 
that color is not necessary to the child 
in achieving balance. 
bined with 


Marjorie com- 


spots line balancing two 
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small spots with one large one and vary- 
ing the lengths of the lines equally on 
each side. Allen and Carlotta used line 


alone in achieving balance. 


3ALANCE OF COLOR 

As a happy contrast to these rather 
monotonous paintings there are the more 
numerous and popular ones showing 
balance of color. Balance of this sort is 
achieved by the younger children and 
the the 
obvious composition by 


enjoyed by older ones. In 


simple and 
Eddie, balancing red, yellow, and dark 
blue, a small amount of deep color on 
one side of the axis balances a larger 
amount of paper color on the other. 
Helen and Eleanor achieved a balance 
dark Allen 


evidently with more conscious effort yet 


between and light while 
with less delightful result, used a great 
deal of red, which is of much the same 
intensity as the surrounding blue, to 
balance a little yellow, which contrasts 
strongly with the blue. Elizabeth used 
two colors in almost similar amounts to 


achieve a lovely equality and balance. 


BALANCE OF Mass 
Some of the paintings illustrate bal- 
ance of mass, but these invariably have 
balance of color also—and, in fact, few 
of these pictures can be classified by one 
quality. 


RHYTHM OF MOVEMENT 


The beauty of many of these pictures 


is the result of a combined use of 


balance in color, mass and line. There 
are paintings of a staid motionlessness 
charac- 


and paintings that might be 


terized as “swinging in the balance,” 
for they have lovely curves and sweeps 
The 


still sort of balance is represented in 


and yet maintain a certain poise. 






Kddie’s work; Carol L.’s “Great Big 
High Tree,’’ and John’s paintings, on 
the contrary, ‘‘swing.”’ There are many 
such examples. In pointing out only 
such qualities as repetition, symmetry, 
and balance we are really doing the 
children’s work an injustice, for in 
noting these techniques we are crediting 
the child artist with abilities which have 
been considered mature and failing to 
bring out the qualities which seem more 
natural to him. One of these qualities 
is freedom and grace of movement, com- 
bined with a sort of naive self-confidence, 
often resulting in what is known in the 
language of design as movement or 
rhythm, which Denman Ross defines in 
this way: “Balance being lost in any 
case we have at once some movement. 
If this movement is regular and marked 
in its regularity we get instead of 
Balance, Rhythm.” 


Winslow add that when accenting leads 


DeGormo and 
the eye in a certain direction there is 
movement, and that harmony is the 
Ross 
writes, “By the order of Harmony | 


result of balance and rhythm. 


mean some recurrence or repetition, 
some correspondence or likeness. ”’ 
Among these paintings there are some 
which justify us in crediting children 
with the ability to create movement, 
Mildred’s pic- 


ture shows movement in a free sweep and 


rhythm, and harmony. 


curve, combined with balance achieved 
by two well-placed spots and a recur- 


rence of color. All of this produces 
harmony, according to Ross’s definition. 

All of the “repetition” pictures are 
Many of them have move- 
ment and rhythm. Betty 
“Clocks” and Patty’s “Little Birds” 


lead the eye straight up and off the 


harmonious. 
Jane’s 


page, while Marjorie’s red spots have a 
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certain rhythm in the steady progress 
they make toward the upper left-hand 
corner. Allan’s “ Ribbon”’ is decidedly 
rhythmical in its repeated curves. 
Mary’s “Balloons” fly to the top and 
center of the page and John’s “ Fishes’”’ 
swoop around at even intervals. 

The symmetrical designs, of course, 
but the examples of 
sometimes combine rhythm. 
Allan’s “Train Track’? has movement 
around and up, which is also balanced. 
In most of the other pictures showing 
balance there is some rhythm or graceful 


are motionless, 


balance 


movement as in Tatiana’s rose and blue 
circle held steady by two yellow curves. 

There are other paintings which show 
movement more definitely. Sometimes 
the child’s remark, the 
painting, shows that he consciously tried 


recorded on 


to express movement, as in “A Man 
Running Downstairs,’’ a ‘“Cireus Pa- 
rade,”’ and ‘“‘It’s Snowing.”’ For a few 
days there was a deluge of rhythmical 
snakes; later, curving like 


Allan’s became popular. Sometimes the 


ribbons 


pictures seemed the result of joy in 
swinging the brush. carry the 
attention decidedly in one direction or 
another. There are 180 pictures which 
have decided rhythm, and many more 


Some 


have movement. Motion in the paint- 
ings seems to be natural to these young 


children. 
(CONTRAST 


Another thing that adds interest to 
composition is contrast or opposition. 
A majority of the paintings chosen to 
illustrate other elements of design also 
illustrate contrast. 
pictures” 


In the “repetition 
contrast of 
color, as in ‘‘ Birds Flying” and Eleanor’s 


there is often 


contrast of the primaries or Betty Jane’s 
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introduction of two yellow strokes in het 
“Big Trees,’’ Betty Pearl’s contrast of 
line and dot, and Charlotte’s contrast of 
line, dot and curve. The symmetrical 
drawings offer similar examples of con- 
trast in color and direction of line, or in 
angle and curve. In the “Balance of 
Mass”’ 


position, as in the opposed triangular 


pictures there is opposition of 


masses painted by Ellen, or the forms by 
Betty Ann, which are the reversal of 
each other. And so on: through every 
painting it is possible to find some form 


of contrast adding interest. 
UNITY 

But in analyzing these child paintings 
into so many parts, searching for their 
beauty and its cause, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the importance of unity or 
“Beauty,” writes Amor Fenn, 
Per- 
haps the reason that these pictures hold 
little for most onlookers, aside from their 
originality and color, is that they often 
lack unity. 
ingly no idea or aim. 


order. 
“is a supreme instance of order.”’ 


Many of them have seem- 
In some, many 
without 
the 
points of interest about a major one. 


things are combined order: 


there is no assembling of minor 
Most of the paintings selected to illus- 
trate repetition or balance, however, also 
have unity. When a child gets beyond 
the stage of finding out how brush and 
paint work, his pictures begin to take on 
unity. Older children, like Patty or 
John or Jimmy, have unity in all their 
work, because they always have an idea 
ora purpose. In the younger children’s 
work, unity is sometimes obscured by 
poor handling of brush or paint. Some 
of the children discovered the value of 
enclosing their pictures, giving unity 


and surrounding them with ‘‘silence.”’ 
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A HALLOWEEN WITCH IN SIMPLE OUTLINE FOR GRADES 2 AND 3 JESSIE TODD 
AND ANN VAN NICE, DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Florence enclosed her “ Designs’’ and 
Priscilla “Baseball Field,”’ and 


Robby E. seemed conscious of the use 


her 


of such a technique when he made a 
frame around his airplane “to hold it 
in.”’ 

Marjorie gave us an interesting illus- 
tration of how a child may discover the 
beauty of unity and simple form. She 
began by painting uneven circles in 
rather crooked rows across her paper. 
She used all three of the primary colors. 
Then she confined herself to blue, and 
made circles across the page. The next 
paper had fewer blue circles, and they 
the 
carefully, she made one solid blue circle 
This she 
When all her pages 
of circles were spread out before her and 


were near center. Finally, very 
in the middle of her paper. 


viewed with pride. 


she was asked which she liked best, she 
picked out the single blue ball. She 
had discovered the beauty of simple form 


and unity. 


(CONCLUSIONS 


Repetition, symmetrical and occult 
balance, and rhythm, are found in many 
of the paintings of these young children. 
Contrast and unity are just as important 
and possibly more prevalent, but they 
are harder to judge. 

It is not once supposed that the chil- 
dren knew anything of these terms or 
realized that they used such technique. 


They were simply creating. Amor Fenn 


writes: “It is an article of faith that 
to design entails the possession of 
the creative faculty, which may be 


taken for granted with the proviso that 
the creative faculty is concerned rather 
with the association of elements common 
to all 
simple.” 


than with invention pure and 


Such is the creation in these paintings. 
The children used the common elements 
of color and brush strokes to achieve 
A majority 
of these combinations resulted in design. 


various masses and lines. 


The results are, of course, crude, but 
they exceed the expectations of most 
observers of ‘ youthful art.” 
tainly 


They cer- 
Mr. Dow’s 
statement that designing is the logical 


seem to endorse 
preparation for drawing. 
Since the very fundamentals of design 
have been discovered and used by chil- 
dren less than five years old, it would 
seem that design is not the difficult, 
technical thing it is sometimes made to 
universal, fundamental 
thing, the practice of which should be 
the 


appear, but a 


Certainly, in 
much 


more encouraged. 


nursery school as as possible 
should be done to further this production 
of harmony, balance and beauty. And it 
the best 


respect 


would seem that way to en- 

the child's 

attempts and let him find his own way. 
These 


principles no art teacher would try to 


courage it is to 


children have made use of 


give so early. It is scarcely possible 
that such principles can be taught at 
these ages, but there is evidence that 
they can be found. Finding and using 
them should be encouraged, not only 
because the principles are good in them- 
selves and their production strengthens 
the sense and appreciation of beauty, 
but also because they are expressions of 
principles necessary in life. 

Selle 


products” 


the 


of teaching art, says, 


Boas, writing of “ by- 


These by-products are an interest in order 
Order 


or design is the basis of science as well as of art 


and the habit of using the imagination 


and if a child acquires simply an understanding 
of it he has acquired the foundation of balanced 
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life. Probably no one who has been drilled in 
design will be content with chaos and discord. 
If he can be made profoundly miserable when in 
contact with them he will have gone a long way 


in eliminating them. If he add to this misery 


an imagination which is quick to see beneath 
the surface of things, he may actually have gone 


as far as is necessary. 


From the work of these children, it 
would seem that drill in design is not the 
necessary thing. I would rather say 
that anyone who has discovered ways of 
creating order and harmony for himself 
and used these means over and over in 
self-expression, may come to love order, 
and feeling himself become master of it, 
will want to create more and more of it. 
In saying that drill is not necessary, I 
would not seem to disparage teaching or 
practice; but I think this is a case where 
‘a little child shall lead them.’ Pro- 
fessor Cizek has shown how children 
become creative artists not by drill but 
by doing. 

We have long spoken of the principles 
represented in this childish work as the 
fundamentals of art, but we have not 
treated funda- 
mentals have been buried under grand 


them as such. These 


terms and vague learnedness as some- 





thing beyond the common knowledge 
If the funda- 
mentals were allowed to take their place 


a possession of the few. 


in the teaching of art, and the child’s 
work and method were respected and 
imitative representation not forced upon 
him before he was prepared for it, we 
might find that the sense of design and 
artistic appreciation are not so rare in 
Further, as 
Belle Boas says, ‘“‘There is more than a 


children or so lost in adults. 


sense of beauty and art appreciation 
learned from the practice of design.” 
Design is a concrete thing which in- 
volves many principles invaluable to life 
Balance, rhythm, order and harmony 
are necessary in science and politics, in 
sport and business. The more contacts 
a child has with them and the more 
means he finds for producing them the 
more successful he can be in living. 
Painting is only one of the means of 
building these 


from concreteness to 


important abstractions. It is a means 
only when its practice leads nearer and 
nearer to the creation of perfect beauty. 
to help the child 
goal by 


should be 
that 
logical way of attaining it rather than 


Our aim 


toward encouraging his 


forcing a superficial one upon him 
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A THANKSGIVING WINDOW DISPLAY ARRANGED IN THE SCHOOLROOM. TURKEYS, FRUIT AND VEGE- 
TABLES MADE OF NEWSPAPER COVERED WITH COLORED CREPE PAPER, ARE DISPLAYED BY PUPILS OF 
MILDRED LITTLEFIELD, WESTBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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KRE is a Thanksgiving project 
that has been successfully and 
spectacularly worked out by the chil- 
dren in Grades 1 and 2 of the Hyannis 
Training School. 
What is a first grade child’s conception 
Surely not the Pil- 
grim scenes and customs. But doesn’t 


of Thanksgiving? 
he see the brightly decorated store 
windows, with fruits and vegetables at- 
tractively arranged, colorful and ap- 
pealing? Yes, and the store things are 
not something foreign, but real, just like 
he has at home. Why not make a 
store? And that is what we did! 


Materials: 
Stacks of old newspapers 
Big paper bags 
Balls of string 
(juantities of paste 
Odds and ends of colored crepe paper 


Scissors 


First try an apple. Crumple and 
crush a page of newspaper into a ball. 
Wind this several times with string to 
hold it into shape. Cover with a piece 
of red crepe paper. Use paste at the 
top or stem end of the apple. The paper 
puckers right in nicely when wet with 
paste. Add the stem and blossom ends 
of green or brown paper. 

The same idea is used for pumpkins, 
carrots, lettuce, oranges, lemons, etc., 
first making the shape life-size of news- 








News About Newspapers 


MILDRED LITTLEFIELD 
Westhoro, V assachusetts 


paper, winding with string, and then 
covering with crepe paper. For turkeys 
use large paper bags. Twist securely 
the bottom of a bag and tie with string 
This forms the tail end. Stuff the bag 
with crushed newspaper; then wind and 
tie the open end representing the neck 
From another paper bag which has been 
torn in half lengthwise, twist the legs, tie 
the end an inch or two up and cut and 
twist into toes. Makes holes in the 
body and attach the legs. From another 
paper bag cut out paper wings, and paste 
onto body. ‘Tie the legs together and 
hang up, representing a picked fowl. 

Outcomes, social working in groups 
Nature, how vegetables grow and what 
part we eat; Health, good foods and 
why; Arithmetic, learning dozen, half 
dozen, counting by two’s and three’s, 
reading and writing numbers for price 
tags, cent sign (c);) Drawing, review of 
color, freehand illustrating; Writing, 
simple words relating to the store; 
Language, conversation in playing 
store; Reading, from board or charts 
about the store; Music, Thanksgiving 
songs; Physical education, story plays, 
and rhythmie work. 

This activity touched closely the lives 
of the children and brought much happi- 
ness and satisfaction while being con- 
structed, together with an insight into 
the family marketing and the store man’s 


service to us. 
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How Children Decorated a Stained Wall 


HATTIE J. 


SMITH, Teacher; RUTH C 


MERRY, Art Supe revisor 


Ne Ww Have n, Conne cticul 


HE children, fourth grade boys and 

girls, offered to paint a picture large 
enough to cover the back wall of the 
badly stained 
They 
chose to paint a fairy scene and in order 
to enrich their environment I read fairy 
The chil- 


dren brought others from their homes 


classroom, which was 


from storms of the previous year. 
stories and poems to them. 
and the library, and were soon ready to 


draw their pictures. 
These pictures were put up before the 


class for observation and the following 
art principles were brought out: free 
expression, subordination, light 
dark, elementary perspective and bal- 
When the pictures 
rected and finished they were submitted 


and 


ance. were cor- 
to the class again and the best ones 
A boy’s picture of a fairy 
castle and a tiny girl’s picture of many 


selected. 


fairies were chosen. 
charge of 
First the 


had 
painting the large picture. 


These two children 








4 MURAL PAINTING DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY FOURTH GRADE PUPILS TO COVER A STAINED WALL 
CLASSROOM 


IN THEIR HATTIE J. 


SMITH, TEACHER; 


RUTH C. MERRY, ART SUPERVISOR, NEW 


HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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boy sketched his picture in charcoal on a 
large piece of sheeting and then the little 
girl added her charming fairies. The 
other children helped to paint the scene 
with tempera paint, 
child had at least a 
painting of the 


and nearly every 
small part in the 


picture. When the 


fairy scene was completed, some of the 
boys made a frame for the picture using 
old molding, which they shellaced. 

Now our framed picture covers the 
old stained wall, and makes a bright 
spot of beauty of which the children are 
justly proud. 


An Indian Project 


LAURETTA M. PALTZ 
Boyd School, Solvay, New York 


Indian village was 
made by my third grade children of 
New York, 
during their spare time. We correlated 
the art work with reading, 
geography, and history. 


N interesting 
Boyd School at Solvay, 


English, 
Many of them 
had numerous suggestions about making 
objects for the project work and I al- 
lowed them to carry out their own plans. 
Therefore the whole project was prac- 
tically made up of their own ideas, with 
but little guidance from me. 

They placed a long table in one corner 
of the room, tacked ruffled green crepe 
paper on top to represent grass, and in 
the center placed a broken glass with blue 
wrinkled paper underneath for a lake, 
with small yellow and white paper water 
lilies pasted on top. There were brown 
paths around the lake and leading to 
the wigwam. These pathways 
edged with green which 
cut out in narrow slashed strips from 
crepe paper and made to stand up. 

The wigwam was cut from an old 
brown window shade, decorated with 


were 


grass were 


crayon drawings and designs, with small 
limbs of trees tied together at the top to 


make the inside frame. 
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The Indians were the most compli- 
vated problem. 
bottles and covered them 


They used soda water 
with cloth, 
and stuffed white cloth with cotton and 
tied them on the top of the bottles for 


heads, after which they used water 
colors to paint them. The Indians’ 
complexions were a copper color. The 


children sewed black yarn on the heads 
for hair, and made braids from that. 
Blankets were made from brown broad- 
cloth, designed with crayon in many 
beautifully colored patterns. A_ few 
lessons were given on creative designs 
and the children became intensely inter- 
ested in all kinds of designs in cloth, rugs, 
and many other articles in the homes, 
which were otherwise unnoticed. 

They made two squaws and two braves. 
Each squaw had a feather in the back of 
her hair, and strings of beads around her 
neck, and also a papoose on her back. 
Each little papoose was made on a card- 
board, with only the baby’s head show- 
ing over the blanket. 
headdress of feathers. 


Each brave had a 


The girls of the class became very 
much interested in the weaving of little 
yarn rugs on looms, constructed from 
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cardboard. They learned many good 
color combinations from combining the 
different colored yarns in the rugs. Then 
the rugs were placed inside the wigwam 
and outside the doorway. 

All the children had their hands in the 
molding of the Indian dishes and bowls. 

Two fireplaces were constructed, one 
inside the tent and one outside, with 
little kettles hanging over the fire. 

The forest was made by using twigs 


SCRATCHY HALLOWEEN 


CAT, 


from branches of trees and removing all 
the leaves and pasting green crepe paper 
leaves instead, and making clay bases for 
them. On the shore of the lake were 
placed canoes made of cardboard and 
with bright The 
class became very much interested in 
this Indian project and finished their 
arithmetic and 
order to be able to work extra 


decorated designs. 


spelling correctly in 
time 


on it. 








WITCH, OWL AND ROOSTER, 


FROM PUPILS OF EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 
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PETERS ADVENTURES 


By Moria Senches 
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ANIMAL CARTOONS BY MARIA SANCHEZ, PUPIL OF NELLIE FISCHER, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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Portraits and Design in Elementary School 


JESSIE TODD ann ANN VAN NICE 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


ODAY design, not naturalistic 

drawing, is the aim of the art 
teacher and she can arouse the children’s 
interest and help them to varying de- 
grees of success in designing. 

A subject of great interest to grade 
pupils was chosen—drawing portraits 
and this became the design problem for 
the day. The teacher helped the chil- 
dren by drawing on white paper in black 
ink the portraits drawn by the children 
in colored crayon. She exaggerated 
lines and filled in spaces, showing the 
children how to put a design quality into 
their work. 

The accompanying design portraits 

















were made in this way, and much of the 
success of the problem is due to the fact 
that the teacher worked it out beginning 
her teaching with the pupils’ own sug- 
gestions. It was their own idea in the 
first place to draw portraits and instead 
of refusing them and putting them to 
work at cut and dried design problems, 
she made designs of the crayon portraits 
they had chosen to make. The value of 
such an exercise is greater than is at first 
apparent because portraits in design in 
black and white and in color can carry 
over into other art subjects such as 
poster design and school annual art 
work. 
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DESIGN PORTRAITS MADE BY JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE, 
EXAGGERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAYON PORTRAITS BY THEIR GRADI 
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New Orleans Convention of the 
National Catholic Educational 
Association, June 23, 1930 


It was a portentous meeting for art educators as 
any of the committee on the art exhibit will testify. 
There was so much to do that even the eight hottest 
days in the history of the New Orleans weather 
bureau were unnoticeable, so busy were we in hang- 


ing the pictures. 


Four years ago, at the Detroit convention, when 
the idea of a national Catholic art exhibit was first 
conceived, there were just a few dozen pictures 
contributed. During the next four years the exhibit 
was looked upon as more or less a commercial enter- 
prise. In spite of these difficulties, the exhibit an- 
nually became a more important part of each con- 
vention until in New Orleans over six thousand 
square feet of wall space were needed. 


The material was arranged along the three walls of 
a great room. The center was occupied by three 
hundred mounts illustrating the work of the Chicago 
Art Institute, which kindly loaned work from all of 
its departments. On one side was the work from the 
Philadelphia schools; on the other the work of the 
Minneapolis schools, with miscellaneous material 
scattered in between. 


The Archdiocese of Philadelphia and the Diocese 
of Saint Paul had by far the best exhibits. Both of 
these were developed along sound lines in ari educa- 
tion and hold great promise for the future. 


This year’s work reflected for the first time the 
results of the effort of many dioceses to establish 
sound art courses. There was still a great deal of 
the old-fashioned copy work with the emphasis upon 
fine technique but the majority fitted in well with 
The teachers 

art for life’s 
sake—and are bringing into their school work the 


the objective of everyday usefulness. 


are absorbing the spirit of their courses 


art lessons which prepare the youngster for better 
economic as well as cultural development 


One of the most interesting exhibits was a group 
of four or five pictures from a little rural school in 
Eagle Grove, lowa. Two or three were still life 
flowers in water color. Crudely painted but with 
the flowers arranged attractively, showing that the 
child appreciated their beauty, and with the rough 
brush strokes illustrating that he was being taught 
the correct technique. Several more brought out 
the value of art in teaching other lessons when the 
teacher used it as a means of illustrating difficult 
points in geography and history. The biggest piece 
was a huge muslin Crayonexed wall hanging in a 
castle design. Just imagine the youngsters in that 


little cross-roads school inspired by a few art lessons 


into beautifying their homes, surrounding themselves 








DECORATE WITH PRINTS 
simple, effective way to decorate 
lampshades, portfolios, wastebaskets, cig- 
arette boxes, etc., at small cost 
We tell you how the finest shades and 
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baskets ure made. How to treat prints to 

‘antique’’them. Howto make prints trans- 
parent for use on lampshades. How to 
make prints adhere to various surfaces 


Fullydescribed inourcatalog“A’’sent for 10c tocoverr 
BEAUX ARTS 55 West 45th St. New York Cc ity 





Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand color- 








ing—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest and sk 
of children from first grade to high school—also simple gifts 
requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. Designed from 


long experience in school art classes, to meet a need often felt 


in all schools. Good m ateri il for school bazaars. $1.00 brings 
you asample set. A 2-cent stamp brings illustrated folder 
(Designs by Ruth Croo 

PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana. 





Christmas Cards for hand coloring 
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A Monthly Magazine 


For teachers of design, industrial 
arts ana art appreciation, wh 
wish to stimulate their asses 


with the dest examples fr 
schools, contemporary design 
ers and Museums 


60ceach $6.00 yearly 
Simplifies work for the Teacher 


NEW Decorative Arts ( 
lection 5O large plates $5.50. 


Send for our list of 
helps tor teachers 

















RISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
Charming Christmas cards so Christmas cards 
with envelopes to ¢ 00 ith envelopes $2: 00 
match. Al) different. l match. All different 
Buch cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
&re earning extra Christmas movey doing it. Send for assortment now. 
rt Guild, 755 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
An internationa! organization of artists aod craftsmen. 
Catalogue Nu. 2) sbowing many designs on request. 
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Let Us Print... . 
Christmas Cards, Block Prints, Etchings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Silhouettes on Gold or Silver from your own 
Drawings. For Gifts — For Sale — For Exhibits. 
The Gift that expresses your personality. Hand made and 
Hand colored. Rates very reasonable. Small orders wel 
Ask for price list and instructions “‘How to make sarteot 
originals by the new Artprint meth .: 

O experience nece Stamp appreciated 


Artprint Studios, 124 Woodward St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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\ " At last, well-known advertising 


lustrator has simplified the art 
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Bonser and Mossman 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR 
EL EMENTARY SC ons 


Over 300 constructive, emveatige ters and appr ative 
activities with materials and sugges ns ft cor iantinn 
them Beautifully illustrated Pr ce $2 40 


McMurry, Eggers, and McMurry 
TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A serviceable school plan for the Industrial Arts. Each 
I 

project a complete and tangible unit of construction involv 

design plet actical 





ing caref il preparatory } 
execution Fully illustrated by 1160 sket s. Price $2.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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with an attractive, pleasing environment. How 
much happier they will be—prouder of their homes 
better citizens for a few art lessons! 


Down at the bottom of their exhibit was the 
scribbled notation in a child's handw riting * This 


is the first year we have had drawing! 


So much for the content of the art exhibit Its 
effect was far-reaching. First, practically every 
delegate and visitor spent many minutes examining 
it, while many made extensive notes to catch the 
ideas for their own schools next winter. Second, it 
resulted in splendid publicity for the association 
since it provided a definite, tangible exhibit of its 
work and growth. 

So great was the interest aroused that the Parish 
School Department passed the following resolution 
* Be it resolved: 

That this department in the future assume the 
control, direction and management of the exhibit 
of art and handicraft that has been such a distinctive 
Further, that the 
officers of the department give their attention to the 


feature of the annual Convention. 


development of a broader and more intense interest 
in this work in our Catholic schools 

This resolution is in line with the action of other 
educational bodies, assuring the sound development 
of this great body of schools in art education For 


been individual efforts by a com- 


years there have 
paratively few interested teachers, but this action 
insures a standard course of study eliminating many 
useless individual efforts and carries forward the 
purpose of the Catholic schools in the all-around 
development of the child. 

Thus, the American Crayon Company passes out 
of the picture and the exhibit assumes greater useful- 
ness, since it is now definitely established as an 
annual, official activity. 

Another important feature was the fact that nine 
of the national art companies were represented in the 
commercial exhibits. This is a recognition of the 
interest in art in the Catholic schools more important 
than generally realized since these companies would 
not risk their capital without an established return 

We are greatly indebted for this report to Mr 
William N. Tanner, Jr., Catholic Educational 
Director of the American Crayon Co., under whose 
inspiration the enterprise was conceived, and under 


whose guidance it has thus developed 


Southeastern Arts Association 


THE SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION Came Into 
existence last April and now has fifty charter and 
twelve associate members with an increasing enroll- 


ment definitely assured. 


The 8S. E. A. A. comprises the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
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Florida. This is a tentative list of the southeastern 
states. In the near future it is hoped other states 
may be added or join the list of charter states. 


The 8. E. A 


of the southeastern states to unite in their efforts to 


came about after a long-felt need 
promote art education in all its phases. The re- 
sponse over a period of three months has indeed been 
gratifying. Many prominent men and women in the 
field of art education, supervisors and teachers of 
art have pledged their co-operation in this new 
undertaking. During the next few months there 
will be a campaign to increase the membership. 
(Acting presidents and secretaries are to be appointed 
for each state until time of the first convention. 
Superintendents of schools, supervisors and 
teachers of art are urged to get behind this new 
enterprise. For membership and full information, 
address: E. E. Lowry. Acting President, 8S. E. A. A., 
City Public Schools, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Frank Alvah Parsons 


who said his ideal was to make art democratic and 
who labored for forty years as a lecturer and teacher 
to further that gospel, died May 26, at the age of 
Sixty-two vears. 

In late years, Mr. Parsons had carried on through 
the agency of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art, of which he had been president and 
director since 1905. He had seen the school prosper 
and expand, establishing branches in Paris, London 
and Florence. Many artists of different countries, 
studying in the school, have aided in the exchange of 
artistic ideas. In August, 1927, Mr. Parsons was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of France 
by a special Presidential decree in recognition of his 
services to the advancement of Franco-American 
relations 

His special interest was interior decoration and 
costuming. In both of these fields he was recognized 
internationally as an authority. 

Mr. Parsons was born in Chesterfield, Mass., the 
He was 
educated at Wesleyan Seminary and then passed 


son of Alvah and Sarah Sanderson Parsons 


several years studying art, in Italy, France, England 
and Austria. In 1905 he was graduated from the 
department of fine arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at that time he already 
had begun to preach his doctrine of democratic art. 
From 1890 to 1898 he had lectured in Boston and 
vicinity and was an instructor at Columbia from 
1898 to 1905. He received the degree of Bachelor 
of Science from the department of education at 
Teachers College. 

In 1905 he founded the School of Fine and Applied 
Art. Since 1915 he had been professor of ad- 


vertising display at New York University From 
1903 to 1914 he was a lecturer at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences on Interior Decora- 
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Every teacher of the arts 
should have this beautiful 
book. It explains most in- 
terestingly the many uses 
of real dyes in the work 
of artists. Chapters on 
color harmonies, leather 
staining, fabric painting, 
batik, ete. Write for your 
FREE copy now. Address 
Diamond Dyes, Dept. SA, 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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La Fleur ae Motifs 


Series of 24 Charts in t aaee, for teaching the 
fundamentals of Desig i Ase a urses by Dr. Ross 
of Harvard and Arthur Dow, Columbia. These charts 
have been used with good success by many sch s 
Elementary--Single and complex groups of es, 
angles and geometric forms 


Junior--Simple plant forms showing det 
of buds wers ives, and see 
vesseis 
Senior--Studies of plant deta t advanced 
courses sig His ool, 
College and Art Classes 
E ementary Sets 10 Charts jg x54 per set, 50 c 
Junior Sets- 8 Charts 54 x8 —per set, 50c 
Senior Sets 6 Charts—64% x9 —per set, 50c 


Descriptive Catalog sent on request 


Arthur W. Scribner, 10 Pearl St., Lawrence, Mass 














CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
for hand coloring 


[O30 





GOLD ASSORTMENT 
90 cards with envelopes 
Price, $1.00 postpaid 

Send for ‘1930 CHRISTMAS CARD CATA- 
LOG" of individual cards 

Send for our general catalog of ART PUBLICA- 
TIONS ‘Creative Ideas 

FAIRBAIRN ART CO., PUBLISHERS 
736 West 173rd Street - - - - New York City 














“A whole library in one book” 
is found in 


APPLIED ART 


Complete 


Course in 


Drawing 
Painting 
Design 
Handicrafts 
by Pedro J. Lem 
Epiror or Tut 


ScHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 





The subject matter is divided into eight elementary 
and four advanced grades, with lesson nes for all 
grades 145 pages of text lustrated with 232 pages of 
cuts in black and white and 35 full-; age plates in 3 or 4 
colors. You cannot afford be without it. 32,500 copies 
have been placed with Art Supervisors and Students 
Special descriptive matter sent upon request 

Bound in cloth, $6.00 carriage prepaid 
Published by 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Mountain View, California 











tion, and many architects and decorators were his 
pupils. 

Every year he delivered a course of lectures at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and went to Europe 
each summer to conduct study classes. Through- 
out the United States he was sought as a speaker 
before art centers and clubs 

He was the author of several volumes on art in 
advertising, interior decoration and dress. Two of 
his works—‘‘ Interior Decoration: Its Principles and 
Practice,’’ published in 1915, and ‘‘The Psychology 
of Dress”’ 


attention 


issued five years later—attracted wide 


Mr. Parsons preached the doctrine of good taste, 
and his widely quoted dicta of the last few years 
showed that he never was stampeded by fad or 
fashion, remaining steadfast to his conviction that all 
persons were interested in beauty and could achieve 
it with the proper guidance. 

The craze for modernism, which led \mericans to 
buy ‘‘chairs too low to sit on and tables too low to 
eat from” he said was a frenzy of European art 
creators who needed money and knew they could get 
it from Americans who would pay for the bizarre 
Last fall, Mr. Parsons said that this craze was spent 
and that a new classic trend was apparent in Europe, 
which would combine features of the art of the past 
and modern discoveries into ‘‘something fit for 
decent people to live with.”’ 

New York Herald-Tribune 

In the early days of the “School Arts Book,’ 
Mr. Parsons was a contributor whose articles were 
greatly valued. His friendship for this magazine 
has been appreciated, and his death is a personal loss 

% 

THe Massacnusetts DeparRTMENT OF Epuca- 
rion has established vocational art classes for the 
instruction of apprentices in industry and business at 
the Massachusetts School of Art 

The instructional program will be carried out at 
manufacturing and merchandising plants and at the 
Massachusetts School of Art. The instruction will 
be based upon the special needs of the industry or 
business served. The aid and advice of the firms 
served will be employed to enhance the value of the 
application of art to industry. 

Mr. John E. Aleott, Head of the Design Depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts School of Art, has been 
appointed immediately in charge of this work as 
Supervisor of Vocational Art Education in Industry 
and Business 

The Department invites the co-operation of any 
industry or business which believes it would derive 
benefit from this new undertaking. Communica- 
tions regarding this service should be addressed to 
Mr. Alcott, Massachusetts School of Art, Brookline 
and Longwood Avenues, Boston, Massachusetts 
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NATIONAL COLOR SOCIETY In connection with 


the U.S. Pharmacopoeial Convention, held in Wash- 
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ington, on May 13 and 14, a Special Report has been 
“Color Names in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and in the a Sciences, and In- 
edited by Prof. E. . Gathercoal, School 
of Pharmacy, ‘i Chicago. A 


drawn up on 


dustries 
University tf 
splendid exhibit of color instruments and color 
charts gave a graphic visual demonstration of the 
subjects treated in the above report on color names. 
At a special meeting of all those interested in the 
part played by color in the three fields of Industry, 
Art, and Science, Professor Gathercoal reviewed the 
keen interest and the hearty co-operation that he 
had experienced in obtaining contributions to the 
asked those 


not there was a 


report and to the color exhibit, and 
present at the meeting whether or 
need for a society or convention concerned primarily 
with color in Industry, Art, and Science. Receiving 
a unanimous answer in the affirmative 
taken for the 


mittee to promote this new society. 


steps were 
formation of an organization com- 
The meeting 
elected the following members to this organization 
committee: Mr. Royal B. Farnum, Chairman; 
Prof. E. N. Gathereoal, Mr. Charles Bittinger, Mr 
M. Rea Paul, Mr. Dean B. Judd, Mr. Heber W 
Youngken, Mr. Raymond P. Ensign, Mrs. Margaret 
H. Rorke, Dr. H. V. Arny, Dr. William D. Appel, 
Mr. Frank F. Rupert, Mr. A. E. O. Munsell, Secre- 
tary -Treasurer. 


Oo 


Binney & SmirxH Co. have added paste to their 
line of crayons, water colors and chalks, having be- 
come selling agents for the new waterless adhesive, 
Grip-Fix. This new connection is another forward 
step in merchandising, which will be a convenience to 
schools and individuals when ordering supplies of 
goods. Then there are certain 


these high-grade 


qualities about this Grip-Fix which will quickly 
recommend it for office, home, school, and factory 
\ note to 41 East 42nd St., New York City, will 
bring full information. 

° 


o,° 


STUDENTS Occupiep during the day who wish to 
make interior decorating a profession, will be glad to 
know of the expansion in its curriculum of the 
Architee- 

In a de- 


Boston School of Interior Decorating and 
tural Design to emphasize evening classes. 
lightful home atmosphere, evening classes are now 
carried on with small groups who are given individual 
instruction. In this way it is possible to solve 
special and practical problems of greatest value with 
Such con- 


reference to his own ability and needs 


sideration is given to the evening courses that 
students may, upon completion of the course, qualify 
as interior decorators’ assistants, salesmen in fur- 
nishing departments, and assistants to directors in 
model home enterprises 

The School is under highly professional direction 


at 140 Newbury Street, 


and is conveniently located 
Boston, Mass 





FALL 


ZCRAFTS 1 


“iNcORPOR ATED 


T E RM IN SESSION 


August 18 to December 20, 1930 
A stat 
compl $ | \ Apy \ \ 
I | B s 
Wr S 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Av. Oakland, Calif. 





VESPER GEORGE 


Sc 


300 Students 


hool of Fine and Applied Art 

4-story Building 

UNUSUAL STUDENT EXHIBITION 
Open to Public 9—4 P. M. 


Visit us before deciding. Visitors Welcome 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 











THE 


a 


l 


P 


third prizes. Day and ever 
gravee and chartered by Board of Regents 


nouncement 5 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Arnold, C 


stable & Co. Costume Design 
nd Illustration Competition, in which over 
00 schools and approximately 800 students 


took part, awarded all prizes to Traphager 


of one of the five 
ne sessions Ap- 


upils with the exception 


lumbus 2077 or write for an- 
‘our inspection incited 


New York 


elephone C 





Columbia Gniversity 
mthe City of Hem Pork 


Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


HIS does for 
what electricity 


power. 


only meth 


power to 
Columbi 
University 


Home Study Dept., 


Please send 1 
tion ab 


Painting by tl 


Name 


ADDRESS 


offers a 


by the 


drawing 
has done I¢ 
Journal of Educati 
od that offers the 
do original work 





a University 
Extension 
New York 


put the Ho St 
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Interior Dec ‘oration 


REC G IST E R NOW 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
140 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., - - - KEN more 0140 











INTERIOR: DECORATION 





The N. Y. School pty minaren et 
578 Madison Avenue - New York City 
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_ 
CLASSES IN SESSION 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
COUNTRY SCHOOL AT 


Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 
Open air instruction— Drawing, T, 
Painting, Illustration, Sculpture. |® 

OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Resident Manager, D. Roy Miller 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 








Ty the Arts a fish glue of 
Clarity, Purity, and Strength 


1S NeCeSSA ry ° 


... ROGERS GLUE is 
pre-eminent in the 
above 2 qualities 


Regere Teingiace & Glue Co. 


Gloucester, Mass. 




















PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Faculty of outstanding artists as Fogar- 
ty, Booth, Humphrey, Biggs, Reiss 
Commercial Art, Illustration, Painting, 
Creative Design. Day and evening. 
Fall Term September 15. 

Send for Bulletin SA 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

















Register Now For Autumn Session 


N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 


William M. Odom, ‘PARSONS) President 
Only International Professional School of " ys yr Architec- 
ture and Decoration; Costume Design ynstruction; 
Advertising Illustration. TEACHE RS. . "RAIN ING 
COURSE includes these as well as the usual subjects 
Credits Given CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in 1869 


The endowment permits moderate 
tuition fees. Day and night classes. 
Courses in drawing, painting, mode ing, 
and design. Emphasis placed on pro- 
fessional training in the fine and applied 





arts. Students have access to the Muse- 
um and its collections, which contain 
notable examples of painting, sculpture, 
and the decorative arts. There is a 
library thoroughly equipped with books, slides, 
photographs. 

Fall term: September 29, 1930 to May 28, 1931 
For further information addre 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 

Art Academy Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 


nd 
and 








May We Send These 
Catalogs to You? 


1) The 1930-31 Edition of Our General 
Catalog of PUBLICATIONS, ART 
MATERIALS anv SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 

4sk for “General Cata 


nm 


A New Catalog of the Finest Ameri- 
can and European COLOR PRINTS 
IN LARGE SIZES for School 
Decoration. 

4sk for “Cata {.2°° 


3) A New Catalog of COLOR PRINTS 
IN SMALL SIZES for Art 
Appreciation or Picture Study 
Courses. 

{sk for “‘Catalog PSP” 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar 1315 S. Michigan 
DALLAS, TEXAS CHICAGO, ILL. 
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